from a cracked gutter pattered on to the pavement. A few
umbrelks hastened along the Rue Durantin. On the fourth
floor of the house opposite a small boy 1 was leaning out of
the window and trying to spit on to the concierge's umbrella.
His father tip-toed up to him, grabbed him by the collar and
clouted him on the head, which made the two friends laugh.

61 have a suggestion to make/ said Paul. c If you like, we
might both go to Chailley to-morrow morning in Primo's
car. The weather will be foul, of course A week in the rain
exploring Othe forest all day, back in the evening tired out,
to warm our shins at a good fire, dine, and go to bed. In the
forest the leaves will be just beginning to show. The smell of
it all in the rain is as filling as a loaf of bread. Not a bit like
face-cream. And when you get back to Paris you'll smell the
soaking forest and hear the hiss of the rain for months
afterwards.'

Antoine smiled, turned his head, and glanced at the
chromium room. He was quite happy here.

* You could then write genuine letters to your parents,'
Tiercelin continued.

c I can't leave Yvette.'

c Why ?'

Antoine did not have to answer.   Yvette came in.   She

1 The name of the small boy, who was seven years old, was Rene Tournon.
An affectionate and obedient, if rather mischievous boy, he lived happily
with his parents and grandmother, Toumon, the father, was visited every
week by two or three friends, Communists and members of the Resistance
like himself, to whom he talked freely in the presence of his family. One day
in September, 1943, Rene stopped a young German officer on the Boulevard
de Clichy, and gave him a letter in which he denounced his father and his
father's friends, giving the most elaborate details of thek activities. But for
the handwriting and his spelling the letter might have been written by a man
very well informed on political questions. The officer, an Austrian lieutenant,
made up his mind not to forward the letter to the Gestapo, and tore it up
next day. For the next two months little Rene lived in a state of continual
anxiety, though his face remained perfectly serene, and nothing in his
behaviour betrayed his distress. Six months later, when his father died of,
double pneumonia, his grief was such that his health suffered.
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